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CHURCH MUSIC AT ROME. 


[EXTRACT OF A LETTER, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL 
MAGAZINE.] 


Their Church Music, however unfavorable may have been the 
accounts given of it by prejudiced or ignorant travelers, gives evi- 
dence of the great perfection to which it had formerly attained. I 
say formerly ; but where is the country in Europe, in which, in a 
musical point of view, the past does not go beyond the present ? 
Nevertheless, the singers of the Papal chapel show to this day, in 
the whole of their performance, a perfection, with which the best 
performances of all other countries, nay, even the other cities in 
Italy, cannot at all compare. This singing choir can only be cor- 
rectly estimated by those who have a correct conception of Italian, 
and especially Roman sacred vocal music. Its object has obvi- 
ously been, in its first origin, altogether a serious one; it was de- 
signed to edify, not to delight. And thus, to the present day, beau- 
tiful execution has been made subordinate to correct execution. 

The classical compositions of the old masters only are allowed to 
be sung during a service, in which the Pope himself, or a Cardinal 
expressly delegated by him for that purpose, presides; and these 
being all composed in the strict counterpoint, or figured fugue 
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style, are of course not to be executed in that beautiful and embel- 
lished style, which so often now-a-days degenerates into affected 
and effeminate sweetness ! 

But on the other hand, there is manifested in the performance 
of these compositions, (of whose difficulties of execution only a 
thorough knowledge of music and the art of singing and an inspec- 
tion of the score can give a full conception,) such admirable art in 
striking and holding out in unchanging purity, even the most diffi- 
cult intervals, such great and unerring certainty in the intonation, 
such a complete ‘ ensemble,” that no one, with any feeling and en- 
thusiasm for singing, can fail to be struck with rapture at such 
perfection. 

The esthetical effect is also produced by the singers in a sur- 
prising manner, when extraordinary occasions excite them to en- 
thusiasm beyond the routine of their every-day performances. Thus 
I have heard them, (in those Misse pro Sancto Spiritu, which are 
daily sung during the nine days of the Cardinals’ Conclave after 
the death of a Pope, in the choir of St. Peter, in the morning before 
their meetings) sing several slow pieces written in long notes, 
with most excellent application of light and shade, and with the 
most gentle, whispering pianissimo, swelling through all the shades 
of crescendo to the loudest forte. Considering that the performance 
of these pieces is without any instrumental accompaniment, we 
must still more admire their perfection. 

The performances of the singers of the chapel of St. Peter are not 
so good. Here the want of the Soprano voices, for which are sub- 
stituted those of very large boys, often in a very unsatisfactory man- 
ner, is severely felt. They seem also to have far less zeal; and 
the influence of their mechanical routine is much more obvious, 
by its effect of depriving their performances of spiritual life and 
animation. 

The singing in the other churches is still less satisfactory. They 
have generally only a few chorus singers permanently engaged, and 
hire the Solo singers of the Papal and St. Peter’s Chapels, when 
necessary, paying them for each time that they perform. The mu- 
sical performances at public worship not being prescribed by a 
special church ordinance, but being rather considered in the light 
of a Juxury in their religious solemnities, it will be easily con- 
ceived, that the administrators of the churches save as much as pos- 
sible in their expenses, and therefore only incur them on extraordi- 
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nary occasions, as on their patron Saint’s day, or when musical 
masses are prescribed by legacies. For the same reason, the masses, 
and especially the Vespers, are generally sung with accompaniment 
of the Organ alone. 





SOME INFORMATION CONCERNING THE MUSIC OF 
THE MODERN GREEKS. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. | 


1. In the first Centuries of Christianity. 


When the Greeks had become subjected to the Roman empire, 
their music also became subservient to the voluptuousness, extrava- 
gance and luxury of their conquerors. Their system, however, as 
well in regard to rhythm as to tones and melopeia, remained un- 
changed. 

Traces of this system are only to be found from this epoch in the 
oriental church, where it fled on the introduction of Christianity, 
closely identifying itself with the fervor and sanctity of this new 
worship. We read, in fact, in St. Athanasius’s writings, that in the 
church of Alexandria, from the fourth century, the Psalmody used 
to be accompanied by singing in harmony. A little work, written 
by the bishop and martyr Methodius, entitled “‘ The Feast of the 
Ten Virgins,” gives an idea of this song. He says, that St. 
Thekla had raised her voice in the midst of the other virgins, and 
that these had answered her %é7axoyy on the same tone, forming a 
sort of chorus, according to the rules which she had taught them. 
This kind of harmony was not only heard in cities, but also in 
the deserts, where pious anchorets adapted it to their hymns and 
prayers. 

St. John Chrysostom says, in his sixty-eighth homily, in com- 
paring the church music of the monks with that prevailing on the 
stage, the profane and free style of music; “‘ these two styles of 
music are as different as the choruses of the angels, whose euphony 
delights the spheres, are from the dissonant squealing of dogs and 
pigs, that bark and grunt in the mire. When the flutes sound 
from their distorted lips, the inflated cheeks and the distorted mus- 
cles give them a dreadful appearance. But here every thing breathes 
the sweetness of the spirit of God; and instead of flutes, lyres and 
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traverse flutes, only the voices of the saints sound to praise the 
Almighty. We should in vain try to describe in words the sweet- 
ness of this melody to sensual men, living in the mire of worldly 
life. One of these senseless men ought to be present, to witness 
this Chorus of the saints, and we should need no more words.” 

It seems, however, that from the fourth century, abuses had 
already crept into the Greek church; for the Egyptian monk, Pam- 
bo, writes zealously at that time against the modulations used at 
the worship in St. Mark’s Church in Alexandria, which modulations 
he calls profane and heathenish. 

The ancient fathers of the church also tried to carry the melody 
of the old hymns back to the old system. 

The writers of the church also speak of the reform which St. 
John, of Damascus, had effected, in the eighth century, in the songs 
of the oriental church. 

After him, history speaks of John Mauropius, a monk, afterwards 
made bishop, who had written several songs of praise to the holy 
virgin, and tried to introduce into them again the original dignity 
of the church music. 

Stringed instruments were not introduced into the Greek church, 
according to Zanora; but he refers only to the lyre and lute. 

Organs, on the other hand, were already introduced into the 
oriental church in the fourth century, in the time of the Emperor 
Julian. The description of them, met with in the writings of 
Cassiodorus and other notable writers of the time, shows them to 
be real wind organs, provided with bellows, but very simple, having 
only one single stop, and being probably like the Regales formerly 
used in small churches and schools, but now altogether-ebsolete. 

Since the Greeks separated from the great body of the Catholic 
Church, and became divided into different sects, each of these sects 
has adopted its own music and its own mode of worship. 


2. Music of the Greeks of the present day. 


The Greeks of our days are as passionately fond of music, as 
were their ancient forefathers. Greece has still her Amphion, her 
Muses, her Anacreons; and still boasts of the wonderful accom- 
plishments of the artists of her ancient days. Under the despotism 
of the cruel Amurad IV., a Greek condemned to death, succeeded 
in so touching the heart of the despot by the sound of his Lyra, 
that he pardoned him. A Cvorian, navigating through the Black 
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Sea, sitting on the poop of his vessel, was playing the Lyra. Pass- 
ing under the windows of the famous Ibrahim Pacha, he attracted 
the attention of the Sultana. Ibrahim Pacha sent for him, made 
him play to his favorite Sultana, and dismissed him laden with rich 
presents and favors. 

The feasts of the Greeks are always concluded with songs, re- 
minding one of the Skolia of the ancients, and in which still glow 
the embers of that fire which inspired Anacreon and Sappho. 

The Lyra and the Lute are their favorite instruments. They 
generally sing and play together. Their lyre is very similar to 
that which is described in the sixth book of Virgil’s A®neid, as 
the lyre of Orpheus. The strings are either struck pizzicato, or 
with a sort of bow, taking the place of the plectrum of the ancients. 
They have also the lyre (vielle), tymbals and the tympanon. The 
shepherds play the bagpipes, lyra and flute. 

Their predilection for the art does not however go so far as to 
induce them to make it a profession. They have only amateurs; 
and this is, no doubt, the reason why the art is so far behind that 
perfection which it had reached with their ancestors.* 

They know as little of the theory of music as the Turks. Their 
whole science is limited to learning by heart the tunes and accom- 
paniments of their songs, and sometimes to repeating the songs 
which they have heard from Italians. Whoever has the talent to 
invent a tune, finds it difficult to teach it to others; for they have 
no other means than to repeat it until it is learnt by heart. There 
are very few who know how to put down a melody in writing; and 
whenever any one does it, he does it in characters of his own inven- 
tion, and which he alone understands: for they know neither the 
notes of our music, nor the letters of the ancients. They some- 
times use the accents; a mode of notation which, however, only 
shows the situation of the notes, but not their duration. 

If they play or sing in chorus, it is always done in unison: with 
the exception of the bass, chords are unknown to them. 

The Greeks also confess to have lost the Rhythm, or the ‘ Me- 
tron” of the ancients ; and that what they call Rhythm, is only the 
measure of the time of their melodies. 


* Edward Dodwell, in his ‘* Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, 
1819,” does not give a more favorable report of the present music of this peo- 
ple ; but Pietro della Valle’s “ Viaggi in Turchia,” Lady Montague’s “ Letters 
on Turkey,” and Guis and Obson’s “ Empire Ottoman,” speak better of it. 
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ON GRADATION IN MUSIC. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


We mean by gradation, in music as well as in the other fine arts, 
the progress from low to high, or from piano to forte, according to 
the laws of nature; which do not allow any sudden leap, but require 
a gradual and regular development. This gradation has become a 
law, which no composer or player can pass by; siace all truth and 
probability in musical representation depend upon it. It is double: 
either external, physical; or internal, spiritual. 

The first is the gradual rising and falling in the ezternal appear- 
ance of musical pieces ; the second is the rising and falling of the 
same, as affected by and corresponding to the rising and falling of 
eur internal life, our feelings and passions. Music being consid- 
ered not only as a play of sounds, but as the language of our feelings, 
must correspond with the claims which we make on language ; that 
is, its contents must answer to the quantity and quality of the feel- 
ings which are represented; they must be distinctly perceived by 
its expression; in short, there must be truth in its representation, 
and the external form of music must correspond with its meaning. 
In our internal life nothing is done by leaps, but each succeeding 
sentiment is gradually developed from the former by defined laws; 
unless an external excitement removes the existing feeling, giving sud- 
denly to the powers of the soul another direction ; and in like man- 
ner musical thoughts must be gradually developed from the preced- 
ing ones, and have the same relation to each other that the affections 
of the soul have. -—~ 

We further observe, that our emotions change every moment, be- 
ing now stronger and now weaker, according to the importance of 
the ideas or images which pass before our souls; and to this also 
the musical expression must correspond, in order to be true and 
really effective. A piece of music thus composed and represented, 
may, in composition and performance, truly be called expressive. 

But even if we do not lay this high standard on music, but con- 
sider it merely as a play of tones, calculated and designed, by change 
and variety, to excite our senses, and by a gentle irritation of our 
nervous system, to create a feeling of pleasure and delight, we re- 
quire of it this gradation, without which it would become tediously 
monotonous. For instance, the olian harp, which can only be 
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considered as a pure play of tones, would soon tire us out by 
its monotony, if it did not give a constant rising and falling, an 
uninterrupted gradual change from low to high, from piano to 
forte. 


[We have been politely favored with the subjoined extract of a letter, which 
we are very happy to insert for the sound advice it contains. Eprs.] 


Extract of a Letter from a distinguished Professor of Music in 
Londen to Prof. L. Mason of this city. 


‘It gives me much pleasure to hear of the progress of music in 
your country. Young people and young nations are always ener- 
getic. Much I am sure may be effected with the rising generation 
of Boston, directed and animated as they are by your zealous yet 
chastened judgment. Keep your choralists to the long holding 
notes, and solid fugues of Palestrina, and Leo, and Handel; they 
will then be equal to any thing—except, perhaps, the florid style of 
the modern Italians, which assuredly cannot long survive. Mere ' 
dexterity, without the charm of grace, or natural expression, soon 
palls upon the senses. 





HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


This Society has taken a long lease of the Lion Theatre, and fit- 
ted it up as an elegant and commodious saloon for Musical Per- 
formances, and as a Lecture Room. The pit, or rather arena, has 
been raised and seated; and the scenes and partitions on the sides 
of the stage have been all taken away, making that part of the hall 
as wide and as high as the audience part. This arrangement leaves 
the atmospheric vibration free and unobstructed, and will undoubt- 
edly give the house decided advantages over any in the city for mu- 
sical performances. The stage part of the house is fitted up with 
seats, rising in a semicircular form, for the choir and orchestra; in 
the midst of which, at the end, is to be placed the Society’s large 
and excellent organ. Their first performance in it will take place 
on Sunday evening the 29th current, when they will perform Han- 
del’s Messiah. We congratulate the Society on their new and su- 
perior accommodations. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


The present number completes a year since this periodical was 
first offered for the patronage of the pub. It therefore closes the 
first volume; and we furnish not merely a table of contents, but a 
full index ; in the hope that our readers have found the work of 
sufficient value to be preserved for future reference. 

It has been our aim to fill our pages with matter that was both 
instructive and interesting at the same time. We have wished not 
to furnish matter for momentary amusement merely, but to contri- 
bute to extend our musical literature, to give valuable information 
on musical subjects which could not be obtained among us from 
any other source, to show the true value of the art, and to point 
out the proper course to be pursued in order to give it its proper 
influence on our happiness; in short, to give our readers a work 
which they would not merely read and lay aside, but which they 
would like to keep for reference as containing information that 
should always be usefui. 

If in the prosecution of this design we have been led into error, 


_we think it must be a tendency to make the work too utilitarian, 


and to extract too little amusement from the musical occurrences 
of the day. We confidently hope and believe, that our readers 
accord to us the merit of having made the contents of the magazine 
instructive without being void of interest ; and that they have found 
our remarks to be influenced by a high public aim for the improve- 
ment of the art among us, and not by any personal or party con- 
siderations. Such, at least, has constantly been our aim. 

We have received but very little assistance in making up the 
contents of our pages; much less, indeed, than we had reason to 
hope. We regret this, for contributions especially on the state and 
prospects of music in the different localities around us, would have 
contributed much to enhance the interesting as well as the useful 
character of the Magazine. For articles of this kind we must be 
mainly indebted to correspondents. 

Those gentlemen who have been so kind as to furnish articles 
for our pages, will please accept our warmest acknowledgments. 
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